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AFTER THE BOMBS: HANOI'S ROAD TO RECOVERY 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's Note: Two years ago this December, the 
Nixon Administration unleashed on the Worth Vistnaiaeae 
cities of Hanoi and Haiphong what many believe to have 
been the worst bombing attacks in the history of the 
world. 

The bombing began on December IQ, 1972 and in 
three days time the destructive equivalent of the 
Hiroshima bomb was dropped on the Worth. In four d,s.yG 
time, the country had been bombed at least 1000 times-- 
most often by giant B-52s which drop a field of borfibs 
a half a mile wide and two miles long. 

The bombing continued daily until December 29, 

The following artxcle, wrxtten by Danny Schecnter, 
reports on Worth Vietnamese efforts to reconstruct 
after the devastating American bombing. News director 
for WBCW-radio in Boston, Sehechter, and two other 
Americans recently traveled in Worth and South Vietnam, 
in the liberated zones of the Provisional Revolut i on my 
Government and in Cambodia and Laos' on a trip arranged 
by the Indochina Peace Campaign. This article was 
first published in the Boston Phoenix and has been 
shortened slightly for reasons of length.) 

HANOI (BP/LNS)--It is Sunday. We've been in North 
Vietnam less than 24 hours. Everything is closed so 
we are going sightseeing. Our first stop is the Zoo. 

There are no live animals in the first cage, a 
circular fenced-in area. All there is to see now is 
a sculpture of twisted steel, and- slivers of silver 
aluminum. The white star- symbol of the U.S. Air Force 
is still visible although it has a hole through it. 

Our guide advises us with a smile, "Oh, that 'was a 
B-52." 

The North Vietnamese don't joke too much about 
the devastation that those B-52's caused in Hanoi and 
throughout the country just two years ago. The re- 
minders of the bombing are too visible, too immediate 
in their daily impact. In fact, there still seems to 
be some incredulity that the United States would, even 
after all those years of war, unleash such a hurricane 
of destruction in civilian areas. 

The memories of the bombing remain fresh but so 
is the pride in having survived it. Today, North Viet- 
nam is a society that is putting itself back together 
while continuing the struggle to reclaim and reunify 
the country. 

The scars of war are evident the moment one's 
plane touches down in Hanoi. Bomb craters still ring 
the airport, but the terminal building has been com- 
pletely rebuilt as have the runways, the access roads, 
and the bridge that leads into Hanoi across the R©4 
River. 

In the city, the rubble has been cleared from 
most of the residential sections and temporary housing 
has replaced the bombed out structures. Although hsxn- 
pered by shortages of building materials, the North 
Vietnamese are optimistic about reconstruction just 
as they are optimistic about the ultimate outcome of 
the war. They intend to completely rebuild everything 
by next year. ~ ~ 


the newspaper Nhan Dan said, "that by the end of 
197S, we can bring the situation exactly back to the 
pre-1965 period." 

This task requires an immense mobilization of 

labor power arid s c ar go res our cos, Whole sectors of 
the eGOnoiriy' had been wiped out. The railways had 
been bombed .inro oblivion^ the roads severed^n com- 
municat ions pulverized. 

Most of the country's few industrial plants and 
power generation stations were put out of action, 
and the agricultural sector was disrupted, first by 
the^bombing and then more recently by typhoons. Only 
a highly organized and motivated people could ©’'■en 
hope to rebuild all of this in such a short period of 
time. And yet they seem to be doing it. 

'yithough we are making great progress in re- 
building," Liu Quy Ky the secretary general of the 
Journalists Association reminded us, "Thirty yeais 
of war is not a beautiful dream. We are still moi“e 
than ten years behind. Our economy is still back- 
wards . " 

North Vietnam is a poor country, an economically 
underdeveloped one. That was a legacy of its colonial 
past and a product of those many years of war. All 
of this has postponed the country's economic develop - 
ment. In statistical terms, Vietnam's per capita 
income is below India's. 

"But this accounting by occidental [western] 
economists can be misleading," notes Le Dung Trangs 
a North Vietnamese mathematician who lives in Paris 
and visited Harvard last spring. 

"You must take into account our social organ- 
ization, the fact that every child can go to school." 
In other words, one can't just compare poverty levels 
but must consider how wealth is distributed and 
what human services are provided. 

I n The Countryside 

Much of the natural beauty of Vietnam was as- 
saulted by bombardment. We drove down North Vietnam's 
Highway One from Hanoi to Quang Tri, the northern- 
most province in South Vietnam. We saw roads pock- 
marked with craters, , and the shells of what were once 
houses and industrial plants . 

Although the roads are passable, the going is 
slow. Virtually every bridge has been hit. Many 
have yet to be rebuilt. Several times we forded 
streams which left our car's exhaust pipe below 
wat er . 

On virtually all the roads, we saw work teams, 
largely composed of women, filling in holes, re- 
pairing railroads, building bridges. We later leacm- 
ed that these were voluntary work brigades. 

There are shortages of materials for industry 
as well as Gonstruction. Steel and cement are par- 
ticularly needed. The cement factory at Haiphong 
was 70 percent destroyed by the Christmas bombing. 

It has only partially resumed production. 

Fuel is rationed and supplied by the Soviets 
and Chinese who also provide much of the budget for 
reconstruction. (The CIA has ‘ estimated that Rus-ia 
and China have increased their economic aid to 
Hanoi while . cutting back on military supplies. The 


'We strongly believe," Hoang Tung, the editor of 
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UoS, gives 10 times as much to the Thieu regime in 
Saigon.) 

There is no energy crisis in the North -- at 
least not in terms of popular enthusiasm. But apparent- 
ly there are some problems of converting from a war- 
time economy to a peace-time one. Editor Hoang Tung 
explained, "It is important now to educate people in 
the discipline of labor because in the previous times 
people were used to living under war-time conditions. 

For example, electricity was not constant during pro- 
duction and people had to run for shelter while they 
were working. Now it is a period of discipline in all 
of the hours of working and that requires education^.^ 

To educate people to continue to face difficulties. 

There is also a problem of the reorganization of 
industry itself. During the bombing, North Vietnam 
decentralized its production facilities. Factories 
were sometimes located in caves or underground. An 
intricate logistical system kept many supplies moving 
on trucks in a continual and random rotation to mini- 
mize the chances of being hit. 

Now, production is being recentralized and rear- 
ranged, The emphasis now -- in industry and agricul- 
ture -- is toward large-scale production in a more 
rationalized process. 

"The economy is advancing on two legs," is how 
Liu Quy Ky puts it, "The central leg and the local 
leg. Just as our war has been a people's war, our e- 
conony is a people's economy and we will make full use 
of the strengths of each hamlet, cooperative, district. 
The question is one of coordination. We want each 
locality to be self-sufficient in some respects and 
also have a speciality." 

The North Vietnamese are as interested in the 
process of economic development as the product. Liu 
Quy Ky calls this "democracy in economy" and listed 
three interrelated concerns : 

1) Producers must have their own say and oppor- 
tunity to discuss plans -- what should and should not 
be grown, what seeds to sow, what technical methods 

to use. All of this should be widely and democratically 
discussed. If laborers are not enthusiastic, there 
can never be high productivity. 

2) Equal distribution, the rights of workers over 
their product . 

3) Clear calculations to insure worthy income to 
workers. This also means a public accounting of all 
funds and incomes , 


basis of the stand of the working class, continue 
the struggle between the socialist and capitalist 
roads... and to simultaneously conduct these three 
revolutions: The revolution in production relations, 
the technological revolution, and the ideological 
and cultural revolution, of which the technological 
revolution is the key." 

The struggle for socialism, however, does not 
mean the absence of contradictions. For example, we 
were struck by the large number of small traders in 
the streets of Hanoi. These were people selling food 
or sandals -- and doing if for a profit. Our North 
Vietnamese hosts explained that this phenomenon has 
more to do with the dislocations caused by the war 
than by the policies of the state. The Government has 
tolerated it only because they have been so far un- 
able to totally reorganize the distribution of goods 
and services or to integrate everyone in the work 
process . They said that they have explained this to 
the street vendors and are planning to phase out 
these activities once alternative work is available. 

The private sector is small , and exists in remote 
areas where it's hard to create collective forms. 
Significantly, we saw virtually no one lounging 
around without work in the North, Unlike Saigon which 
has enormous and growing unemployment. North Vietnam 
has put virtually its entire labor force to work. 

Reparations and MI As 

If the people and the government are determined 
to rebuild their country, they don't believe they 
should have to do it with their own meager resources. 
They seek help -- everywhere -- including from their 
enemies. The United States obligated itself under 
the Paris Peace Agreement to help rebuild the North. 
Henry Kissinger calls Article 21 of the Accords a pro- 
vision for "economic assistance." The North Vietnamese 
call it reparations." 

"We have a saying in Vietnam, a custom," Liu 
Quy Ky told us. "When you visit a home, before you 
leave you have to sweep the floor. The U.S. has left 
millions of bomb craters. In the North, the people 
have a right to curse. Not only is it a question of 
bomb craters but hospitals, houses, towns -- crimes 
against human life the U.S, can never restore. The 
U.S, cannot wash its hands of Vietnam." 

We raised this issue with Le Due Tho, the Paris 
negotiator who called the U.S. unwillingness to carry 
out Article 21 "another proof of the U.S. breach of 
faith in implementing the Paris Agreement." 


This official emphasis on democracy at the work- 
place is undoubtedly part of what is responsible for 
high morale and productivity . As in many socialist 
societies, the North Vietnamese also sponsor ''emula-^ 
tion campaigns" to encourage workers to maximize their 
output and view their contribution in social rather 
than political terms. 

Three Revolutions 

Economically, North Vietnam is struggling, on two 
fronts to promote "three revolutions." While dsoply 
involved in aiding the liberation struggle in the 
South, it is also committed to building socialist in- 
dustrialization in the North, 

According to a recent article in the Communist 
Party's theoretical journal Hoc Tap, "We must, on the 
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He explained that the U.S. as a pretext charged 
that the North Vietnamese refused to clarify the 
status of the so-called Missing in Action (MIAs) , 

Le Due Tho said the North Vietnamese had released all 
of the U.S. prisoners while hundreds of thousands of 
political prisoners remain in jails in the South , 
many in tiger cages built by the United States. 

The North Vietnamese thus will not discuss the 
MIA question unless it is linked to the question of 
prisoners in the South, In response, the U.S. re- 
fuses to move on the question of economic reparations. 

The leadership in Hanoi doesn't seem to expect 
much progress on the issue either, at least as long 
as American policy towards Vietnam remains unchanged. 
And, it is their conviction that President Ford is 
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merely continuing Nixon's policies with Henry Kissinger 
remaining as its architect. 

As we were sitting in the offices of Nhan Dan, 
an activist in the Indochina Peace Campaign admitted 
to Hoang Tung that the anti-war movement in the United 
States has found it very hard to win much support 
for the reparations issue in the Congress or among 
the American people. 

The aging editor nodded with apparent under- 
standing. "For the question of reparations," he said, 
"there must be time and conditions. And that condi- 
tion will be when we smash, together with you, the 
U.S, neo-colonialists in South Vietnam. 

"Only then can there be a good opportunity for 
US' to demand reparations. Only then should you focus 
on reparations. For now, let them have the debt." 

"You mean let the interest accumulate?" his 
interviewers asked in jest. 

"Yes, that's right," he responded, "I think 
there must be some interest paid from January 27, 

1973, the date of the signing of the Paris Agreement, ^ 
And interest rates are climbing because of inflation." 
He chuckled. 

In the meantime, the North Vietnamese will con- 
tinue the reconstruction effort with every means 
at their disposal. And right now, it's just possible, 
that a jeep like the one we were travelling in, fill- 
ed with three Americans, is passing a team of workers, 
who for a second are startled by the sight of 
strange looking foreigners. 

Some of the workers point, others wave, one of 
the Americans slides open the dust covered window 
and shouts: "hoa Binh" (Vietnamese for "Peace.") 

The workers giggle as they recognize the words. Then 
they smile in an expression of friendship which is, 
in the circumstances, heroic and unforgettable. 

--30-- 

BOSTON GROUP SPONSORS PRO-QiY AD CAMPAIC3^ 

ON CITY'S SUBWAYS 

BOSTON (LNS)— A gay advertising campaign is cur- 
rently being run on the Boston subway system for the 
first time in its history. Gay Media Action-Adverti- 
sing, a local group concerned wxth posxtxve rexnforce— 
ment of gay lifestyles, has developed a three part 
series of subway cards geared towards educating and 
familiarizing people (heterosexual and homosexual) 
with gay life-styles. 

Initiated last February, the campaign was de- 
layed nine months due to legal difficulties. Gay Me- 
dia Action was denied the subway's reduced rate for 
public service advertising and forced to pay the com- 
mercial rate— thus more than tripling the total cost 
of the series. 

Funds have been raised for the first two months 
of the series but another$1000 us heeded to pay for 
the final card. People who would like to help can 
sponsor a subway card by sending $10 or whatever they 
can afford to: Gay Media Action-Advertising, 43-45 
Hanover Street, Allston, Ma. 02134. 

- 30 - 


EXORCISM 

Your going to grow old, white haired withered 
gasping, 

stretched on sick-room bed helpless conscious 
02 !ygen tent paralysed 

Several days secure immobile protected in coma 
Fortunate karma, family billions, born power 

wealth nurses richest doctors and medicines 
the world 

unguents, attendants, gases, needles, morphines 
private suites- 

Then suddently realize no help— coma spreading 
thru brain nerves 

—your power Powerless, your money sand, dream- 
■ ; time illusion 

Lonely as an arthritic-handed charwoman wash- 
ing the floor in your skyscraper— 

You stare at the ceiling and disappear, board 
rooms and arabian derricks vanish with 
your extinction 

Remember pain suffering you caused others Power 
Head! 

Stop & Frisjc laws on your deathbed conscience! 

No-Knock you introduced the Nation 1963 
Anyone's head bashed in the door— police in his 
own home no warning- 

fragile in hospital sheets remember your tough- 
mouthed Violence Governor 
built insubstantial buildings Highways drained 
liquid Chemicals 

from earth to spread over unsuspecting mortals 
poisoning their air 

Crazy cars roam the landscape lonesome scared 
of your police— 

You worshipped petroleum bank's money monopoly 
“ ’ with yout' brothers— 

Your anger ordered massacre the guards and 
prisoners Attica Prison yard 
How you hid in your Albany mansion reading 
papers on your lap 

willing Mass Murder in Jail while junkies 
screamed Stop their Torture 
How you screamed back a year later in front of 
Labor unions to send Junies to Death^^! 

Yea you money addict power fixer Petroleum 
pusher 

grow whitehaired sickened frail someday, body 
pained, gasping for morphine 
on deathbed remember Ego's actions & hatreds 
Strangle to death as X will Governor, no Guards 
protect you 

Die blind wondering where the President went— 
Reborn a red necked cursing gas station atten- 
dant on xhruways paved in Hell 
Because you pounded the table mandatory ileath 
Penalty for Junkies 1973 
You energy- junkie Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller 
be reborn in you own image. 

Allen Ginsberg 
Jan 28, 1974 

Hot news in your area?? Let fis know. 
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GOVERNMENT ADMITS MAKING PAY-OFFS IN 
CHARLOTTE THREE TRIAL] JUDGE MAY ORDER A NEW TRIAL 

(See previous packets #584, 535 and 534 for more 
on the Charlotte 3 and related political trials 
in Wilmington, N„CO- 

CHARLOTTE, N,C. (LNS) -- Two assistant . ....it: 
attorneys for the state of North Carolina admit- 
ted in court December 13, that prosecutors paid 
huge sums of money to secure false testimony in 
the trial of the Charlotte 3, three black civil 
rights activists, in 1971-72 „ 

The disclosure was made during a hearing 
before a U„S. Superior Court, in which the defend- 
ants asked the court for a new trial due to the 
pay-offs and perjury. The presiding judge, Sam 
Ervin III (son of Sam Ervin, Jr. of Watergate 
fame) , said he would rule on the request for a 
new trial by next January. 

The defendants in the case, James Grant, T.J. 
Reddy, and Charles Parker, well known as civil 
rights organizers, had been convicted in 1972 of 
the October 1968 burning of the "Lazy B" horse 
stable outside Charlotte. The Charlotte Three 
denied taking any part in the stable burning, 
pointing out since the stable became an integrated 
facility in 1967 due to their organizing efforts, 
there was no conceivable reason for their part in 
the alledged arson. One defendant, Jim Grant, ' ;i 
had been in Pennsylvania during the time of the 
incident , 

Late last March, the Charlotte Observerre- 
ported that the two key government witnesses, A1 
Hood and David Washington, had secretely been 
paid at least $4000 each in cash, plus $10,000 
in "living expenses". In addition to the pay- 
ments, the Justice Department agreed to drop fed- 
eral felony charges against the two, who faced 
trials for an unrelated incident, and possible 
sentencing of up to 55 years . 

One state official involved in the trans- 
actions however, said the two defendants were ac- 
tually paid $15,000 in addition to their custody 
expenses. The "protective custody" included an 
expense paid vacation to Mexico for one month for 
the two, before the trial. 

The Federal pa>mients, approved by Robert 
Mardian, head of the Justice Department's Intern- 
al Security Division, were made available through 
provisions of the 1970 Safe Streets Act. Federal 
officials said after the Charlotte Observer story 
was printed, that hundreds of such payments have 
been made since 1970 to secure testimony of wit- 
nesses and that there was nothing "unusual" about 
the payments . Mardian is currently standing 
trial himself for his role in the Watergate cover- 
up conspiracy. 

Since the 1972 Charlotte Three trial, the two 
government witnesses have been arrested on 
charges of murder and possession of narcotics, 
but have since had their charges dropped. 

Though the testimony of the witnesses seemed 
shaky at the time, the jury of eleven whites and 
one elderly black, found the Charlotte Three 
guilty of the stable burning, and the judge sen- 


tenced the three to 10, 20 and 25 years in pri- 
son. The prison terms were the harshest ever 
meted out in North Carolina for arson. 

In the original trial, the judge character- 
ized the defendants as "over educated revolution- 
aries" and a juror openly announced in court be- 
fore her selection as a juror, the defendants 
"must have done something" or they wouldn't have 
been brought to trial. No physical evidence was 
submitted to the court, except a photograph of 
the burned stable, which the police admitted had 
been doctored. 

Jim Grant, T.J. Reddy and Charles Parker, 
have continued to be politically active while in 
prison. Grant, a 34 -year old with a PhD in chem- 
istry, a former VISTA volunteer, and an organizer 
for the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
and Southern Conference Educational Fund (SCEF) , 
writes regularly for SCEF's Southern Patriot. 

T.J. Reddy, a former contributor to the Charlotte 
Observer, had been instrumental in militant stu- 
dent activities at the University of North Caro- 
lina, and has since written a book of poetry which 
was recently published by Random House. Charles 
Parker, 26, was a worker with the Charlotte Urban 
Mihistery and the Charlotte Mental Health Clinic, 
and had helped organize strong resistance to the 
draft in the black community of Charlotte. 

Lawyers for the Charlotte Three have said 
that if a new trial is granted, the defense will 
prove that the case is "part of a master plan by 
the F.B.I., the Justice Department and other top 
government officials to harrass and destroy acti- 
vists in the Black liberation movement.v" The 
defense attorneys recalled a 1968 FBI COINTELPRO 
memorandum which called for actions "designed to 
disrupt, misdirect or otherwise neutralize" black 
activists by having them "arrested on every con- 
ceivable charge until they can no longer make 
bail." Two of the three, Jim Grant and Charles 
Parker, are also serving long sentences on other 
charges which appear to be fabricated. 

The North Carolina Alliance Against Racist 
and Political Repression, which has been involved 
in the Charlotte 3 defense effort, says the gov- 
ernment's case never did have any legal merit 
and was patently political from the beginning. 

"The Watergate conspirators are being brought to 
justice", a recent Alliance statement read, "for 
their crimes against the Democrats and other pol- 
iticians. It is now long past time to bring them 
to justice for their greater crimes against the 
Black liberation and other people's movements -- 
and to set their victims free." 

— 30 — 

TO THOSE OF YOU WHO HAVEN'T COME THROUGH FOR US YET, 
PLEASE PAY YOUR DECEMBER LNS BILL MD DON'T FORGET 
YOUR BACK BILL. WE NEED EVERYONE TO RESPOND AND 
RESPOND SOON OR ELSE WE JUST WON'T BE ABLE TO MAKE 
IT. 
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INDIA BEGINS BIGGEST COMMUNIST TRIAL 
IN ITS HISTORY 

NEW DELHI, India (LNS) --Near I y flve^years after 
they were initially charged with "waging war against 
the government," 69 revolutionary leaders in India 
face possible death sentences in what is the biggest 
trial of communists since the formation of the Ind- 
ian government in 19^7- 

The 69 are being being charged with an attempt 
to overthrow the Indian government, stemming from 
an armed uprising in the Naxalbari region of West 
Bengal in 1969. Tens of thousands of armed peasants 
occupied farms for several months after several 
landlords who controlled virtually all the land 
In the extremely poor region, were killed in the 
i nsurrection. 

The Naxalbari insurrection, which was put down 
by the Indian army, gave rise to the growing "Naxal- 
ite" movement among peasants throughout the country. 
Many smaller insurrections broke out throughout 
India during 1969-70. At the height of its activity, 
the Naxalites numbered 20,000 people, most . of whom 
are now i n ja i 1 . 

The Naxalbari insurrection also caused a split 
in one of the two Indian parliamentary Communist 
parties. The Commun i st :Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist) was formed in 1969 and has since gained 
the following of millions of Indians urban area "out- 
castes," who live in crushing poverty as a result 
of India's a 1 1 -pervas i ve caste system. 

The CPI (M-L) has been declared illegal by In- 
dira Ghandi's Centrist government. Six of the 69 
revolutionary leaders being brought to trial in 
India are membersof its central committee. 

Unrest has increased during the past several 
years as India has faced mass starvation, mounting 
economic deprivation, and corruption. As a result, 
according to Indian correspondent Mohan Ram, thou- 
sands of peasants in the western states of Bihar and 
Bengal have been herded into South Vi etnamese-sty 1 e 
"strategic hamlets." 

Through the mass detentions, the government 
has attempted "to deny peasants contact with guer- 
rilla squads in the area," Ram says. "Though the 
government claims to have crushed the movement, 
large areas of the (Andhra Pradesh) district are 
still designated as 'disturbed areas' in which 
police can shoot suspects on sight." 

"Unarmed people have been shot down," Ram's re- 
port continues, "crops burnt and women raped by 
invading police and para-military forces." 

Curiously, the Naxalites have received some 
of their strongest support from the "Sarvodaya" 
movement, the outgrowth of Mahatma Ghandi's non- 
violent freedom movement against British coloniza- 
tion. The Sarvodaya movement, after years of mem- 
bership in the Indian government, has strongly con- 
demned the trials and the government's failure to 
eradicate the caste system. 

India's Centrist government claims its origins 
in the non-violent struggle against British colon- 
ialism. Consequently, the Sarvodaya movement's 
recent support of the Naxalites has damaged the 
government's claims that Naxalites are "dangerous 
enemies of the Indian people." I n add i t ion , the 
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Sarvodaya movement is experiencing a resurgence, 
resulting partly from its newly regained mili- 
tancy. 

According to Amnesty International, 15,000 - 
20,000 prisoners still await trials in India, 
stemming from suspected participation in revolu- 
tionary activity. Only a small number of these 
have been brought to trial, however, because the 
government's Maintenance of Security Act allows 
it to hold political prisoners up to two years 
wi thout trial. 

Recently, many of these prisoners, h%V i ng been 
detained for two years, were released, only to 
be re-arrested on the same charge immediately 
after leaving prison. 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to New Asia News for some of this infor- 
mation.) 
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MEXICAN GUERRILLA LEADER REPORTED KILLED 

MEXICO CITY (LNS)--Lucio CabsSias, the most 
well-known rural guerrilla in Mexico in recent 
yeai?;, was killed with ten others Dec. 2 in a gun 
battle with Mexican army troops, according to 
Mexican army officials. Two days earlier, seven- 
teen members of the same group were killed, also 
in the mountainous region of Guerrero, Mexico's 
poorest state. 

In the past, several official announcements 
of Cabanas' death have proven to be false. Sources 
close to his family, however, have confirmed the 
report of his death. 

Little is known about Cabanas, who is leg- 
endary among many peasants in Mexico. He was 
formerly a schoolteacher, and was thought to be 
about 36 years old. He first went into the mount- 
ains in 1967, taking over the direction of the 
guerrilla movement's Poor People's Party after 
its leader ,Genaro Vazquez Rojas, died in 1972. 

For the past five months, the Mexican mili- 
tary has been conducting a massive campaign a- 
gainst Cabanas and iiis group in the mountains 
of Guerrero. Last July, the army dispatched 
16,000 troops, almost 40% of its entire force, to 
Guerrero after the group had kidnapped a promi- 
nent Mexican senator, Ruben Figueroa, who had been 
designated to become the next governor of Guerrero, 

After freeing Figueroa during a battle with 
the guerrillas September 8, the army continued 
its repressive campaign. Troops set up iron bar- 
riers in the peasant community where Cabaffas was 
thought to be, causing shortages of food and pre- 
venting many peasants from returning to their 
homes unless they had proper identification and 
safe conduct passes. Some reports said that en- 
tire villages suspected of supporting Cabanas had 
been massacred. 

The government has denounced the Poor People's 
Party as a "criminal gang," claiming its Robin 
Hood-like activities are not political. The mil- 
itant group, however, sees its actions as a con- 
tinuation of the 1910 peasant rebellion led by 
Emiliano Zapata, who was betrayed and killed by 

the army. _ 30 _ 
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U*N. ADOPTS NEW ECONOMIC DECLARATION, 
SUPPORTED BY THIRD WORLD NATIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The United .Nations adopted 
a Charter of Economic Rights and Duties on Dec- 
ember 12 which acknowledges the right of each 
state to nationalize or expropriate foreign hold- 
ings without guarantee of equitable compensation. 
The United Nations General Assembly passed the 
charter, proposed by Mexico, by a vote of 120 
to 6, iwitehlQ abstentions. 

Mexico ^s Foreign Minister Emilio Rabasa said 
that the countries that voted for the charter rep- 
resented 3.2 billion people on five continents. 

He criticized nations that voted against it, saying 
that 1:hey were pursuing the selfish interests of 
the economically privileged. 

The United States, Britain, West Germany, 
Denmark, Belgium and Luxembourg voted against the 
charter. Japan^ France and Canada were among the 
abstentions . 

The Charter recognized the sovereignty of ■' 
each country over its natural resources and en- 
courages the formation of producers organizations 
like that of the oil-producing countries (OPEC) 
to aid in the development of the economies of poor 
countries « 

Disputes over compensation paid to foreign 
firms whose property has been nationalized are to 
be settled according to the laws of the country 
which expropriated the holdings. 

The charter says that states have the right, 
individually and collectively, to eliminate col- 
onialism and all forms of aggression, occupation, 
and foreign domination. It ends by proclaiming 
that no state has the right to use economic or 
political measures to force another nation to 
surrender the exercise of its sovereign rights. 

Supporters of the resolution likened its 
significance to that of the United Nations Charter 
of Human Rights, adopted 25 years ago, and the 
declaration against colonialism. 

The adoption of the charter came less than 
a week after United States Ambassador John Scali 
attacked the United Nations for what he called 
the new ’’tyranny of the majority” in the world 
body. 

Referring to U.N. support for the Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organization and the recent vote 
to bar South Africa from the current General" 
Assembly, Scali blasted what he called ’’the grow- 
ing tendency of the organization to adopt one- 
sided, unrealistic resolutions.” 

He claimed that the ’’paper victories” of 
Third World nations in the United Nations had 
left the American people ’’deeply disturbed,” and 
he threatened to curtail United States financial 
support and political support for the organiza- 
tion. 

Israel praised Scali’ s speech, which also 
won support from some Western powers. But many 
Third World delegates said it was ’’unfair,” 
’’brutal,” and ’’regrettable.” One Cuban observer 


said that the actions in the United Nations 
’’simply reflect the changes in power relation- 
ships which have taken place globally in the 
past several years.” 

Kuwait’s representative commented that the 
United States was bitter because Third World 
countries were challenging the supremacy of the 
U.S .-European bloc, ’’the group that used to roam 
the building like serene falcons in an uninhab- 
ited forest.” 

Although there is no question that the 
United States dominance of the United Nations has 
been eroded by the growing solidarity of the T' 1 
Third World, the United States still holds the 
cards on many issues. A resolution to elimin- 
ate foreign troops from South Korea, which was 
opposed by the United States, failed to pass 
early this month. 

And the General Assembly failed to oust 
by two votes the U.S. -backed Lon Nol regime in 
Cambodia from the Assembly in favor of a gov- 
ernment-in-exile, nominally headed by Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Internews for most of this information.) 

SEATTLE NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD 
PUBLISHES A PRIMER ON THE L^AA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Wondering what the LEAA-- 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration — is up 
to in your community? The Seattle chapter of the 
National Lawyers Guild has just published ”A 
Primer on the LEAA” which might help explain 
what that heavily funded federal bureaucracy is 
all about. 

The 95-page book is full of funding charts, 
articles and newspaper clippings about a wide va- 
riety of LEAA projects and what they actually do. 

These projects include thd development of police 
surveillance equipment and computer systems, tech- 
nologically advanced police hardware, the National 
Crime Prevention Institute, and community projects 
ranging from prison and community based half-way 
houses to ’’Watch Your Neighbor” programs on the 
streets . 

LEAA’s ’’stated purpose is to enhance the role, 
resources and efficiency of police forces in American 
society,” writes the Guild. ’’Most citizens are ignor- 
ant of the LEAA. Even among those who are aware of LEAA 
purposes and programs, there is considerable confusion 
regarding the desirability of soliciting and accepting 
LEAA’s ^ grants to local projects. 

’’The purpose of this book is to expose LEAA’s 
efforts and dangers and to encourage progressive or- 
ganizations and individuals to consider seriously 
the evils of LEAA before participating in LEAA 
funded programs.” 

To get a copy write to the National Lawyers 
Guild, 411 Smith Tower, Seattle, Washington. For an or- 
der of under 10 copies, the cost is $2; over 10, $1.50; 
over 25, $1 each. -30- 
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[See graphics in this packet and in the NEXT PACKET 
to go with the following story.] 

THOUSANDS DEMONSTRATE AGAINST RACISM IN BOSTON 
AFTER WORST VIOLENCE BREAKS OUT OVER SCHOOL BUSING PLAN 

BOSTON (LNS)--Twenty to twenty-five thousand 
people took part in a "March Against Racism" through 
downtown Boston December 14 to protest the climate 
of racism that has enveloped the city for the past 
three months. 

Organized by the Emergency Committee for a 
National Mobilization Against Racism, an ad hoc group 
of civil rights, liberal and left-wing groups, the 
march attracted thousands of black and white, mostly 
young Boston area residents, as well as busloads of 
people from various parts of the Northeast and from 
cities as far away as Atlanta and Milwaukee. 

It was a cold, drizzly gray day as marchers 
assembled around noon at the Roberto Clemente ball 
park In the Fenway section of the city's Back Bay. 

After a considerable delay, during which organizers 
of the march argued with police about a last minute 
change In the route of the march, people headed out 
towards the street. 

Thousands of brilliantly-colored green flags — 
the Emergency Committee's symbol -- mingled with 
red ones amidst a myriad of groups and representative 
signs: "Bus Drivers Oppose Racism;" women's groups; 
the Greater Boston Tenants Association; gay activists; 
Local 1199 hospital workers; the Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters Union; women and children, predominantly 
black, marching under the YWCA banner; and the Fred 
Hampton Contingent, a coalition of ant 1 - imper ia 1 i st 
groups called together by the October League. 

The Massachusetts Peoples Bicentennial Commission 
(PBC) got a particularly hearty response from marchers 
when they held aloft a giant octagonal sign covered^ 
with paper which read "Bicentennial Begins When Racism 
Ends and Big Business Dies and Govt. Heeds People." 

On the other side, the sign revealed its true origins-- 
a giant "AMERICAN" gas station sign transformed to 
read "PBC Renews AMERICAN Revolution." 

One brief clash with police occurred soon after 
the march began when the front line tried to march 
toward the Boston Common on Boylston Street, a main 
shopping area jammed with Christmas shoppers. Boylston 
had been the original march route but city merchants 
had protested at the last minute and police ordered 
march organizers to switch the route to Commonwealth 
Avenue, a relatively high-class residential area 
with few people on the streets. 

Mounted police charged and club-swinging cops 
drove the crowd back. Several people were clubbed 
and arrested. The march then swung down Commonwealth, 
leaving march leaders still arguing with the police. 

Speakers at the rally on the Boston Common 
after the march included actor Ossie Davis, Rev. 

Ralph Abernathy, Ellen Moves Camp of the Wounded 
Knee Offense/Defense Committee, Alfredo Lopez of 
the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, Amiri Baraka of 
the Congress of Afrikan People, a representative of 
the Attica Defense Committee, and others. Many spoke 
of the need for unity and continuing work to challenge 
Boston's racist School Committee and white community 
act i ons . 


Although the establishment media insisted on 
referring to the march as "pro-busing," organizers, 
reflecting a wide variety of opinion as to busing 
per se, made clear that the march was "against 
racism" rather than in support of busing. 

Marchers' views ran the gambit of strict busing 
supporters to many black community members and 
others who emphasize black community control of 
schools as a more viable way to improve the quality 
of their children's education. They maintain that 
busing children between Roxbury and South Boston, 
both notoriously terrible schools, does nothing to 
improve education for anyone and has succeeded only 
in fanning the flames of racial hatred. 

On Sunday, December 15, six thousand Boston 
whites gathered on Boston Common in what was billed 
as an answer to the anti-racism rally of the day 
before. 

The December 14 anti-racism march followed by 
three days the worst violence in the several -month 
long school controversy. On December IT, several 
hundred whites gathered outside South Boston High 
School following what was called a "racial outburst" 
in which a white student was allegedly stabbed by 
a black student. 

The Boston Globe reported that none of the 
white students who witnessed the incident wanted to 
talk because of possible "pre-trial publicity" 
which could affect a subsequent trial. But a black 
student, who was walking down a stairway with the 
black student accused of the stabbing, said that 
white students made the first threats. "Mikey [the 
white student who was stabbed] hollered out 'That's 
the nigger I want' and he and his friends rushed 
us . " 

School officials cancelled classes and dismiss- 
ed all white students from the building. About 150 
black students were told to remain inside until 
buses could arrive to take them home. However, some 
1500 whites — including City Councilwoman Louise 
Day Hicks, leader of the white school boycott -- 
quickly gathered outside the school. Several hundred 
pol ice also arrived. 

"Give us the niggers," the crowd yelled. "We'll 
send them home — in coffins." 

Several times the mob tried to storm the build- 
ing but were unable to get past police who used 
horses and clubs to block the way and scatter the 
group. After being permitted to enter the building, 
Hicks returned and briefly tried to cool things 
down. But even she was booed by the crowd, who 
denounced her for "selling us out." Hicks then gave 
up and joined the crowd herself. 

Meanwhile police organized a subterfuge to 
get the black students out. One group of buses moved 
past the front of the school and were attacked and 
heavily stoned. They were empty however, and another 
group of buses meanwhile left from the back of the 
building with the black students aboard and unharmed. 

The next day, December 12, 8 public schools 
in South Boston were closed until further notice 
and 1500 kids walked out of five other Boston High 
Schools in support of "Southie." 
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Hicks wired President Ford after the December 11 
violence “to come to Boston at once so that you can 
personally view the tragedy and trauma that now en- 
gulfs our beloved and no longer peaceful city," Ford 
had condemned busing earlier in the controversy put- 
ting himj in effect, on the side of white parents. 

Hicks went on to appeal to Ford "as a human being 
whose heart aches for a return to justice and as a 
Christian expression for my fellow man and as a 
mother seeking a better world for my children and 
their childreno" 

She asked Ford to "plead the case of a heart- 
broken people who fear Justice has fled this city. 

We must be given our chance to present the human 
side of this continuing tragedy." 

Jonathan Kozol , former Boston school teacher 
and author of Death at an Early Age, an expose of 
the Boston school system, criticized the views of 
Hicks and School Committee chairman John Kerrigan 
in a recent newspaper article. 

"!t would have been possible, also, to have 
had compassion for the German workers, out of work 
and down in luck in 1933? who turned in panic, haste 
and economic fear to Hitler's racist views. 

"They too, much like the most well-meaning and 
hard-working man or woman in South Boston, were the 
victims of their own mi seducat ion , disciplined objects 
of the propaganda of the rich, [victims of the] 
demagogic few who knew the way to turn the poor 
against the poor -- and make a little profit at the 
same time too." 

Kozol has charged that Hicks and Kerrigan are 
guilty of "conspiracy to Incite riot" in South 
Bostono Referring to the pol i t i c ian ‘ s 1 ong career 
of discrimination against blacks, Kozol says Hicks 
"stabbed that knife Into that child as surely as 
she has stabbed a knife into Boston for 10 years." 

“30- 

[Thanks to the Guardian for some of this information.] 


WHAT IS WILBUR MILLS REALLY GUILTY OF? 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Wi 1 bur Mi 1 1 s , for many years 
head of the powerful House Ways and Means Committee, 
has been virtually stripped of all power in Congress 
because of his "indiscreet" behavior with an Argen- 
tine stripper named Fanny Fox. 

But Mills rarely got press coverage for his 
behavior on the tax-writing Ways and Means Committee-- 
a far more serious affair. 

Consistently responsive to Corporate America's 
point of view, Mills' latest gift to the country 
was a bill full of tax loopholes which he pulled 
through his committee, and which now has the bless- 
ing of President Ford. 

Says Hobart Rowen, financial editor of the 
Washington Post, "The main thrust of the proposed 
legislation is to create $3 to $4 billion worth of 
new loopholes for businessmen and those wealthy 
individuals whose income Is largely derived from 
capital gains rather than wages." 

“30- 

[Thanks to Washington Watch for this info.] 
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CAMPAIGN CONTINUES AGAINST ELECTRO SHOCK THERAPY: 
"ANYONE WHO HAS EXPERIENCED EST;HAS SEEN 
THE FACE OF HELL" 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--As part of a continuing 
drive against the use of Electro Shock Therapy (EST) , 
the Network Against Psychiatric Assault (NAPA) has 
called for a public debate with the Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Institute (LPNl) to determine the 
institute's policies and practices. 

LPNl, a publicHfunded^ mst i tut ion , part of the 
University of California Medical Center, and one of 
most prestigious institutions in the West, has 
thus far refused to engage in any form of public 
discussion. In particular, Langley Porter psychia- 
trists and admi n i strators have refused to provide 
any scientific documentation for their claim that 
EST-induced memory loss is "transient and reversi- 
ble." 

Electro Shock Therapy consists of running 
70-150 volts of electricty through a person's skull 
to induce convulsions. 

"During kO years of EST experimentation, there 
has not been one study to support the claim," 
explains a NAPA spokesperson. "Nor is there any 
proof that EST works any more ef feet i vel y tihan ^ any 
other techniques, including leaving alone individuals 
who want to be left alone." 

Large numbers of people who have received 
EST offer powerful testimony to the permanence and 
severity of memory loss. Ever since his treatment 
twenty years ago, Doug, a NAPA member, has night- 
mares and can't remember things in the past. 

"Anyone who has experienced EST has seen the 
face of hell," says Doug. "I was shocked because 
of family arguments," he explains. "The weaker ones 
get committed. My father is a doctor and committed 
me against my will. Doctors don't go against the 
word of other doctors." 

On LPNI's Acute Treatment! adminis- 

tered every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. NAPA 
has obtained solid information that Langley Porter 
uses both force and deception in its administration 
of EST. 

At the heart of the issue is the concept of 
"informed consent". NAPA questions whether a pro- 
spective patient is really told and really under- 
stands what electro shock therapy M 5 , the risks of 
the treatment, arid the alternatives. 

Lily Kay of Women Against Psychiatric Assault 
explains that "if someone is shot with thorazine 
[a heavy tranquilizer] they're not in any condition 
to consent to anything." 

Many people falsely believe that EST is no 
longer used or is used infrequently or is rapidly 
dying out. Though information is sketchy and In- 
complete due to the scarcity of reliable data, in- 
dications are clear that EST is far from being a 
matter of the past. 

According to a 1969 survey of ninety psychiatric 
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facilities, ranging from "large scale state hospi- 
tals to small university hospital psychiatric units," 
k3 of the 5^ respondents (91^) acknowledged ^ using 
ESI lindi ill 1968, 9,000 persons had been-adnuntstered 

shoekr?thginapy » r 

In addition, In its 1970 annual report, the 
Vacaville Medical Facility, with a daily average 
census of 1,402, administered 433 electro shock 
treatments to an unstated number of prisoners. 

Other people consider EST an irrelevant or 
unimportant issue. But according to NAPA, "the 
effort to control people with chemical and technolog- 
ical means must be vigorously opposed. EST is at 
best quackery and at worst torture." 

For more information, contact NAPA at 2 1 50 
Market St., San Francisco, CA. 94114 or call 

(415) 863-4488. 
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FRENCH POSTAL WORKERS END STRIKE: 

"THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES IN OTHER WAYS" 

PARIS (PTS/LNS)--The demands of postal workers 
throughout France are still unresolved even after 
the six week long strike officially ended on Decem- 
ber 3. Although the majority of the postal workers 
voted to. return to work, many opposed ending the 
strike because the goverminent refused to concede to 
any of their demands. 

The postal workers, whose spontaneous work 
stoppage October 18 triggered a wave of strikes 
throughout France, have demanded better wages, job 
security for part time workers, and hiring of some 
40,000 new employees to relieve the pressure from 
overwork. 

With none of these demands met by the end of 
the strike^, militant workers in Paris, Lyon, Bor- 
deaux: and'’Marseiu Uis. are turn.ing to other forms of 
action. 

"Our demands were not met during the strike 
so the struggle must continue," announced a group 
of rank and file postal workers from one branch in 
Paris. In a statement publicizing their plan to 
re-launch actions, they urged all postal workers to 
refuse to work overtime or Sundays, and to do only 
a bare minimum of work, 

"Pierre Lelong [a government secretary For the 
telecommunication and postal system (PTT) ] declared 
that he would withhold 25% of our December wages-- 
to make us pay for the days we were on strike. Since 
we are only being paid 75% of this month's salary, 
we will do only 75% of the work," 

In response to Lelong 's public statement the 
day after the strike ended that letters with 80 
centime stamps would be delivered faster than those 
with only 60 centimes, postal workers proposed an 
"operation to halt prices." 

"We urge everyone to use 60 centime stamps (the 
slow rate) instead of using 80 centime stamps" their 


statement read, "...we are processing all mail 
at the same speed, refusing to make anyld i st i nc~ 
tions between 60 and 80 centime stamps. We urge all 
postal workers from other offices to join with 
us in thi s action." 

In other areas of France, postal workers have 
launched similar campaigns. In Bordeaux, postal 
workers announced plans for strikes to be held 
every Friday to demand a day off on Saturdays. And 
in Marseilles, postal workers demonstrated in front 
of the management office, demanding payments for 
days they had been on strike. 

Militant postal workers in Lyon are urging 
workers to do 25 % less work also, and are writing 
on the bottom of postal checks, "The struggle con- 
tinues in- other ways." 

Although these actions have not been endorsed 
by the major French trade unions, which supported 
the strike, in a joint statement these unions de- 
manded the abolition of all the scab mail centers 
which were established during the postal workers' 
strike (a demand also made by the rank and file 
workers i n Par is). 

These "alternate" scab mail centers, organ- 
ized in an effort to break the strike, are still 
operating with scab labor. And although the strike 
is now over, the government is not dismantling 
the centers on the grounds that there is a large 
backlog of mail. 

Postal workers, however, point out that these 
scab centers are inef f i cient--l 50 letters being 
sorted per hour, compared to the 500 per hour in 
PTT off ices--suggest ing that the government may 
have other reasons for keeping the scab offices in 
operation. 

"These mail centers are part of an anti-strike 
plan that may be used in the future," explained one 
of Lelong 's prdsS: agents to a French newspaper 
reporter who was trying to find out more about the 
centers. "It is definitely an alternate system 
and we do not intend to make information about 
them easily available." 

-30- 


"People don't get opportunity or freedom or 
equality or dignity as an act of charity; they 
have to fight for it, force it out of the estab- 
lishment. This liberal cl iche about reconciliation 
of opposing forces is a load of crap. Reconcilia- 
tion means Just one thing: When one side gets en- 
ough power, then the other side gets reconciled to 
it. That ' s where you need organ izat ion--fi rst to 
compel concessions and then to make sure the other 
side del i vers . If you're too delicate to exert the 
necessary pressures on the power structure, then 
you might as well get out of the ball park. This 
was the fatal mistake the white liberals made, re- 
lying on altruism as an instrument of social change 
That ' s just self-delusion. No issue can be negoti- 
ated unless you f i rst have the clout to compe 1 
negot iat ion . " 

--Saul A1 insky, the late 

community organizer. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT HITS 237o IN DETROIT: ’’THE ONLY 
ONES LEFT ARE THOSE WITH 10 OR 15 YEARS SENIORITY” 

DETROIT, Michigan (LNS) — For the past few 
months there have been repeated announcements of 
layoffs in the auto indus try--another plant closed 
for a month, another shift cut out, another 30,000 
workers laid off. Hardest hit is the city of 
Detroit, which has sustained 40,000 of the 200,000 
December layoffs. 


stations near closed auto plants are having a terr- 
ible time, and many may have to close if the situ- 
ation continues more than a month or two. 

Frank Messeman owns the S Sc F Bar across the 
street from Chrysler ’s ^Jefferson Avenue assembly 
plant. ”I used to have 200 to 300 people in here 
on Thursdays and Fridays,” he said. ’’Now they’ve 
only got one shift over there, so there’s no point 
in staying open.” 


Unemployment centers in ’’The Motor City” are 
flooded and temporary offices have been set up in 
high unemployment areas. The official November: 
unemployment rate for inner-city Detroit was an 
astounding 237o and even the city government be- 
lieves that this is a low estimate. Everyone ex- 
pects it to get worse. 

By far the majority of the people in the un- 
employment lines are black. 

’’They’ve laid off a lot of employees,” ex- 
plained James Smith, a 19 year-old black worker 
from the Lynch Road Chrysler plant. ’’The only 
ones left are those with ten or fifteen years 
seniority. The rest of us are out here at the un- 
employment office.” 


Some small businesses have already closed. 

One barber closed his shop after 12 ylears on Mack 
AVenue near the Chrysler stamping plant ip ’’When 
it gets bad like this, nobody comes in for a hair- 
cut,” he explains. ’’When they’re hungry, they cut 
their own hair.” 

Some of the only places in town doing booming 
business are the coffee shops near the unemployment 
offices. People wait in line a few hours, then 
run to the nearest shop for coffee or a hot dog to 
take back to the line. 

Auto repair businesses are also doing well 
since fewer people can afford to buy new cars, and 
are having their old ones repaired to last another 
year. 


Smith was ^Lucky. He was on his way out of 
the unemployment office at the corner of Conners 
and Mack on Detroit’s east side. OtheV people 
entering the office at noon could expect a six- 
hour wait to receive their checks. 


Ironically, the only auto plant in town that 
is working to capacity is the Cadillac plant whose 
cars range in price from $8,000 -12,000. Cadillac 
workers are even working overtime — 9 hours a day, 
six days a week. 


”I was here before the milkman,” said another 
man inside the office. He expected to wait until 
12 or irj.-m. 

”Up to last week, I was working seven days 
a week,” said Ben Cklhoun, a 29 year-old black 
worker at Chrysler ’s Huber Avenue foundry. ’’Then 
suddenly no days. You don’t do it that way. If 
you’re going to cut back, you should do it grad- 
ually. You don’t jump from seven to no days.” 

People now laid off from the auto companies 
are receiving Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 
(sub), a fund negotiated into the United Auto 
Workers contract in the late 1950’ s. For every 
hour someone works, the company puts 12 cents 
in this fund e^isuring laid off workers unemploy- 
ment compensation in addition to what the state 
offers. The total compensation is 957o of the 
workers’ base pay. 

But only workers with one year seniority 
qualify for the fund. According to the UAW con- 
tract, these workers receive SUB for six months; 
those with more than one year seniority can draw 
from the fund for up to one year. 

Those who have worked with the company for 
less than a year will have to survive on the 
state’s compensation alone which is less than 
fifty percent of previous pay. And there is lit- 
tle or no hope of finding another job. 

In addition, the SUB funds are evaporating 
fast. If the present layoffs continue, the funds 
will only last for a few more months. 

The impact of the auto layoffs is being felt 

throughout Detroit. Coffeeshops, bars« and gas 
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The City agencies are also severely overloaded, 
unable to cope with all the unemployment, welfare, 
and foods tamp cases. The number of families who 
receive foodstamps in the industrial areas of Michi- 
gan, for instance, has increased 857o in one year. 

In addition, the layoffs will cost the state 
and cities money in lost taxes which will probably 
mean a cutback in services. 

It is estimated that 13 million jobs nationally 
are involved in industries dependent on the auto 
industry. So a slump on the assembly line means 
a slump in many other factories as well. And a 
good many of these related industries are located 
in Detroit. 

-30- 

URUGUAY BANS LEFTISTS AND TRADE UNIONISTS 
FROM BECOMING TEACHERS 

MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay (PTS/LNS )— All teachers 
and professors in Uruguay are now required not only 
to pledge allegiance to their country, but to denounce 
’’Anti-national” organizations. And those who have 
been members of these ’’organizations which criticize 
our present governmental systems” are now ineligible 
for jobs in Uruguay. 

’’Anti-national” organizations, according to 
a government announcement, includes organizations 
such as leftist political groups and parties, trade 
unions and student federations.” 

Any teacher who finds the ’’statement of al- 
legiance”oobj actionable will be subject to prosecution 

ky. g p ^uxl« =LT3jQ.rj= 
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the most advanced unidirectional current 
Instrument for all established techniques 

REITER MODEL RC-47D 

GREATLY MINIMIZES CONFUSION 

The means to significantly minimize confusion is provided for in 
the versatile Model RC-47D. Patients are quiet and usually capable 
of returning to work following treatment. Fear of further treatment 
is greatly relieved in most patients. Efficiency of current increased. 
One knob cohtrol. Automatic safeguards assure an amazing reduc- 
tion of thrust and apnea. The patient is often breathing before the 
' completion of the seizure. Extremely rugged, the RC-47D withstands 
very long periods of use all the while maintaining the accuracy 
^ , vital to delicate work within the brain. Patients resistant to all 
other electroshock, insulin and lobotomy forms of therapy have 
been successfully treated by modalities contained in Model RC-47D. 

MODEL I^C~4.7D PROVIDES FOR: 

. • Convulsive Therapy — full range 

' • Non-Convulsive Therapies • Electro-Sleep Therapy 

• Focal Treatment — unilateral ayid bilateral 
• Mono-Polar Treatment — non-convulsive or convulsive 
• Barbiturate Coma and other respiratory problems 

ONLY REITER. THE ORIGINAL UNIDIRECTIONAL CURRENT 
ELECTROSTIMULATORS, ARE AUTHENTICALLY BACKED 
BY EXTENSIVE CLINICAL EXPERIENCE WITH OVER 200 
\ REFERENCES IN LITERATURE AND TEXT - BOOKS. 





TOP RIGHT;: MAY BE RUN WITH THE 
ST'QRY ON PAGE g OF THIS PACKET' (#665) 

CREDIT ; MAD'NESS NETWORK NEWS/LNS 


TOP LEFT- Rsc.on;-t‘ructis.;i vork iii Ham 
Gal j Oemoc-ratic; Republ.ic of \'ietn.am. 
Fa'brna.'r/ I9T'-t 

MAY BE ITjK with THE STOHI OH FAGE 1 
Of THIS PAC.eiT (#665). 

CEE 2 IT; Janqui Chagnon/IIDOCHINA MOBILE 
EDUCATION PROJECT /LN 5 


UPPER RIGHT. CREE IT; AMEJT 
CANADA /LNS 


UPPER LETT; Haiphong, North Vietnam. The 
pos;«r reads ''Advario® strongly in the work 
of d.evsluping the econon^ of our country." 

MAI BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1 
OP THIS PACKET (#665)0 

CREDIT i Jaonr.i Cliagn on /INDOCHINA MOBILE 
EDUCaT ion PROoTECT /uNS 


LOWER RIGHT: An ad for an "Electro- 
stimulator", a "I'nldirectioual Current 
Instrument" , 01= othOln^Tis^ known as 
a shcek machine » The ad sights as a 
feature "Patients are cfui ot and usually 
capable of returning to work following 
treatment . " 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 8 
OF THIS PACKET (# 665 ). 

CREDIT: MADNESS NETWORK NEWS/LNS 


LOWER LEFT: B-52 on display in tlie Hanoi 
zoo. Februarj’', 197*^-- 

MAY BE Klffi \fITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1 
OF THIS PACKET ( # 665 ). 

CREDIT: Jacq,'ii Chagnon/INDOCHINA. MOBILE 
EDUCATION PROJECT /LNS 
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BOTTOM LEFT; A. busy market street In Paris 
on a Sunday morning duidng the recent postal 
strike. Posta-1 workers explain their strike 
to pa3oers-l)y and collect fxxnds and signa- 
tures from sytiipat-hlsers o 

MAI BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 9 

X~MW) packet (#665). 
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